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Havisham 


E SUMMARY 


Miss Havisham addresses her ex-fancé, calling him a dear, 
villainous lover. Every day since he left her at the altar she's 
longed for his death. The intensity of her desire for his death 
has made her eyes hard and dark as little green stones and 
turned the veins on the back of her hands into ropes with which 
she could strangle someone. 


ow an old, unmarried woman, she sits around in her own 
stench and reflects on her past. She's spent entire days in bed 
crying "No" at the wall like a crow. The wedding dress she still 
wears has turned yellow with age, and she shakes anxiously if 
she opens the closet. In the full-length mirror that's been 
violently tossed aside, her reflection looks like someone else 
entirely, and she wonders who did this to her. 


She spews out angry, violent curses in the form of wordless 
sounds. The nights aren't so bad when she dreams of her 
former financé's body on top of her own, her eloquent tongue 
in his mouth, in his ear, moving down his body, till suddenly she 
jerks awake. 


She remembers her face, which her beloved hated, hidden 
behind her wedding veil, and a red balloon popping before her 
with a bang. She poked at her wedding cake. She wants a man's 
dead body to keep her company on a long, slow honeymoon and 
believes that it's more than just the heart that breaks. 


® THEMES 


HEARTBREAK, SORROW, AND RAGE 


Carol Ann Duffy’s poem “Havisham’” is a dramatic 

monologue spoken from the perspective of Miss 
Havisham, a character from Charles Dickens's novel Great 
Expectations. Miss Havisham is a wealthy spinster who was 
jilted at the altar during her youth and spends her adulthood 
seeking revenge for her suffering. In Duffy's poem, Miss 
Havisham reflects on her lost love, expressing both deep 
sorrow and profound anger toward the man who left her. By 
juxtaposing Miss Havisham’'s sadness with her rage, the poem 
suggests that a broken heart can produce complicated and 
contradictory feelings: Miss Havisham's longing for her 
faithless lover and her desire to destroy him not only coexist 
but feed on each other. 


Ever since her fiancé abandoned her at the altar, Miss 
Havisham declares there has been “Not a day [...] | haven't 
wished him dead” His abandonment has left her seething with 
hatred for this man. She spits “curses” at him, longs to “strangle” 
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him, and calls him a “bastard.” Her fury, in other words, is violent 
and murderous. 


However, Miss Havisham's rage isn’t all-consuming. Even in the 
midst of her anger, she feels terribly sad. For example, she 
describes “Whole days” crying “in bed,’ “trembling” at the 
thought of removing her wedding dress. As much as she wants 
her fiancé to suffer, she can't bear to move on from him. She 
even dreams of her lover returning: on “better nights,’ she 
imagines his “lost body over” her own. Even though she curses 
him, she also misses him. 


Miss Havisham’s rage and sorrow, then, don’t cancel each other 
out. Rather, the poem suggests that her desperate wish for her 
lost lover to return and her desire for revenge—seemingly 
contradictory states—might in fact be two sides of the same 
coin. This idea is expressed in the poem's final line: “Don't think 
it’s only the heart that b-b-b-breaks.” These words can be read 
as a threat, for bones break, too; perhaps Miss Havisham 
intends to break the man who broke her. However, the 
stuttering /b/ at the beginning of “b-b-b-breaks” also mimics 
the sound of sobs. Thus, Miss Havisham responds to 
heartbreak with both sadness and anger at once. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-6 


GRIEF AND IDENTITY 


e Lines 9-16 
M In Carol Ann Duffy's “Havisham, the embittered 
spinster who was jilted at the altar in Charles 
Dickens’s novel Great Expectations reflects upon how 
heartbreak has made her a stranger to herself: her sorrow, 
pain, and rage have changed who she is entirely. Grief, the poem 
suggests, can cause a person to lose their sense of identity. 


Miss Havisham feels not only disappointed but transformed by 
her hardships. For example, she claims she has prayed for her 
former lover’s death “so hard” that her eyes have become “dark 
green pebbles.” She also describes herself not crying but 
“cawing’—a word used to describe the loud sound a crow 
makes. It’s as if her anger and sadness have turned her into a 
stone or a shrieking bird. She feels dehumanized and alien, 
completely different from the eager young bride she once was. 


This sense of being changed makes Miss Havisham feel distant 
from her own identity. When she looks in the mirror, she no 
longer immediately recognizes herself. Instead, she sees “her, 
myself, who did this // to me?” It takes her a moment to realize 
that the strange “her” she observes is also “myself" At first 
glance, she sees her changed, grief-stricken reflection as 
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another person entirely. 


When she concludes, with an agonized stutter, that it’s not 
“only the heart that b-b-b-breaks,” she implies that her heart, 
her mind, and her connection with herself are all shattered. 
Grief has made her into a completely different person—and 
perhaps even dehumanized her. Thus, the poem suggests that 
when someone experiences a heartbreak as severe as Miss 
Havisham’s, they may suffer the loss of not only their beloved 
but also their own sense of self. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 


e Lines 2-4 

e Lines 8-9 

e Lines 12-13 
e Line 16 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 


LINES 1-2 


Beloved sweetheart bastard. ... 
... Wished him dead. 


Carol Ann Duffy's "Havisham" is spoken from the perspective 
of Miss Havisham, the vengeful spinster who was jilted at the 
altar in Charles Dickens's novel Great Expectations. That the 
poem's title refers to her only as "Havisham,' rather than "Miss 
Havisham," perhaps hints that she wants to get rid of any 
reminder of her singleness (or that she has become too old for 
the title "Miss," which typically connotes a younger woman). 


nthe poem, as in the novel, she clearly hasn't been able to 
move on from this experience. These opening lines establish 
her simultaneous rage, hatred, and lingering love toward the 
man who abandoned her. In the poem's first line, for example, 
Havisham refers to her former fiancé using the phrase 
‘Beloved sweetheart bastard.” This is an oxymoron: the 
positive, romantic words "Beloved" and "sweetheart" contrast 
with the derogatory "bastard." By describing her lover in such 
paradoxical terms, Havisham expresses both anger and 
heartache at the same time: she is furious with this person, but 
she still, it seems, loves him. 


The alliterative /b/ sounds in "Beloved" and "bastard" are 
piercing and harsh, reflecting the intensity of Havisham's 
conflicting emotions. The firm, full-stop caesura after the word 
"bastard" makes the speaker's rage sound firmer and more 
forceful still. 


Havisham goes on to claim, "Not a day since then / | haven't 
wished him dead." In other words, her flancé's abandonment 
has left her so angry and full of hatred that she wants him to 
die. And yet, the enjambment between lines 1 and 2 allows the 
phrase "| haven't wished him dead" to stand on its own visually. 
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In this way, the poem subtly illustrates how even within the 
vengeful, violent rage that Havisham feels toward her former 
lover, a tender, sorrowful desire for his wellbeing, and perhaps 
even his return, still remains. 


LINES 3-4 


so hard I've... 
.. could strangle with. 


Havisham describes how she has been transformed by grief 
and rage. Using a simile, she claims she has "prayed" for her 
former fiancé's death "so hard" that her eyes have become like 
"dark green pebbles." In other words, they have been hardened 
and darkened by her desire for revenge. The color green often 
symbolizes envy, particularly when used in reference to 
eyes—think of the famous idiom "green-eyed monster.’ In this 
way, the poem subtly suggests that Havisham's desire for 
vengeance has made her jealous; indeed, in Great Expectations, 
Havisham conspires against the romantic happiness of others 
because she is so embittered by her own heartbreak. 


The veins on her hands, meanwhile, have become like rope, 
suggesting she's been clenching her hands or balling them into 
fists. These ropy veins look capable of strangling someone, she 
continues—another nod to her boiling rage. 


Notably, these similes compare parts of Havisham's body to 
inanimate objects. In this way, the poem expresses how grief 
has made the speaker feel alien to herself and perhaps even 
less human. Eyes darkening and veins becoming prominent and 
rope-like are also bodily changes associated with old age. 
Havisham suggests that grief has aged her, then, while also 
highlighting how as time passes and she grows older, her 
chances of ever achieving romantic fulfillment only lessen. 


By the end of stanza 1, readers have a sense of the poem's 
form: "Havisham" is written using quatrains, or four-line 
stanzas, without any regular meter or rhyme scheme. As a 
result, the poem feels immediate and intimate, with the reader 
getting a peek into the speaker's mind in real-time. 


LINE 5 


Spinster. | stink and remember. 


Havisham opens the poem's second stanza by referring to 
herself as "Spinster," a word for an unmarried woman, 
particularly one who is past traditional marrying age. Followed 
by a period caesura, "Spinster" parallels "Beloved sweetheart 
bastard" in stanza 1: 


Beloved sweetheart bastard. [...] 


[...] 
Spinster. [...] 


While "Beloved sweetheart bastard" carries a mixture of 
positive and negative connotations, "Spinster" is purely 
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derogatory. The word highlights how Havisham's heartbreak 
has robbed her of her sense of self-worth. Furthermore, by 
naming herself with a word that describes her marital status, 
Havisham suggests that her entire identity has been shaped by 
her lover's betrayal. 


Havisham goes on to claim, "I stink and remember." The word 
‘stink" shows how, because of her grief, Havisham has 
neglected her wellbeing, slowly decaying as she dwells 
constantly in the past. The slant rhyme between "spinster" and 
"remember" highlights the connection between Havisham's 
relationship status and her dismal life; the heartbreak of her 
youth has directly caused the bitter sorrow of her adulthood. 


The mixture of sibilance, biting /t/ consonance, and sharp /p/ 
and /k/ sounds in "Spinster" and "stink" further convey 
Havisham's rage. She seems to spitefully hiss out this cynical 
statement, thereby demonstrating her profound unhappiness 
with the way her life has turned out. 


LINES 5-7 


Whole days... 
.. open the wardrobe; 


nlines 5-7, Havisham describes the manner in which she's 
spent the years since her flancé abandoned her at the altar. She 
says she has wasted "Whole days / in bed cawing Nooooo at 
the wall." The dramatic, drawn-out "Nooooo" conveys her pain, 
while the word "cawing" typically refers to the sound a crow 
makes. Much like the "pebbles" and "ropes" in lines 3-4, this 
detail dehumanizes Havisham, highlighting how she feels 
deeply changed by grief. 


She also describes "the dress yellowing" (in Great Expectations, 
iss Havisham refuses to remove her wedding dress). Because 
white typically symbolizes purity, the dress becoming dingy and 
faded mimics the loss of Havisham's youthful innocence. (Again, 
that the poem is titled "Havisham,' rather than "Miss 
Havisham,’ hints at the loss of her youth as well.) That she 
shivers in terror when she opens her "wardrobe," meanwhile, 
hints at her terror at the thought of changing into new 
clothes—symbolically, from moving on from her heartbreak. 


These details feel at odds with the angry death wish expressed 
in stanza 1; even as Havisham longs for revenge against her ex- 
lover, she also misses him desperately and refuses to accept his 
absence from her life. In this way, the poem illustrates the 
complexity of Havisham's emotional response to heartbreak. 


t's also worth noting how the poem's use of verbs that end in 
-ing—"cawing;' "yellowing," "trembling'"—creates a sense of 
timelessness. It's not completely clear if these actions are 
occurring in the past, present, or future. In this way, the poem 
highlights how Havisham's heartbreak is ongoing; even as time 
moves forward, she cannot. 
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LINES 8-9 


the slewed mirror. ... 
... sounds not words. 


In lines 8-9, Havisham describes the alienating experience of 
looking in a"slewed,' "full-length" mirror. The word "slewed" 
suggests that the mirror has been forcefully cast aside, perhaps 
in anger or anguish. This detail reveals how difficult Havisham 
finds it to face the reality of her situation, and, indeed, to face 
herself. 


When Havisham refers to her own reflection using the third 
person pronoun "her" she implies that she doesn't recognize 
herself in the mirror. In this way, the poem shows how 
heartbreak has made Havisham feel lost and unsure of her own 
identity. The asyndeton of "her, myself" further conveys her 
confusion. It sounds as though she momentarily forgets who 
she is and that she longs to hold someone else responsible for 
her unhappiness. 


Without a coordinating conjunction, the relationship between 
these two figures—"her,' "myself"—also becomes murky; 
Havisham seems to understand that she's seeing herself in the 
mirror but still struggles to reconcile that image with the one 
he has of herself in her mind. The poem illustrates this sense of 
division by inserting a stanza break after "who did this," such 
that the phrase "to me" is physically separated from the words 
"her" and "myself": 


[...] her, myself, who did this 
to me? Puce curses that are sounds not words. 


The enjambment makes it seem, for a moment, as if she is 
admitting she was the one "who did this." That is, the fact that 
this is a question doesn't become clear until the following 
stanza. 


Notably, she lists only "her" and "myself" as potential culprits; 
at least in this moment, the man who abandoned her at the 
altar escapes blame. This is surprising, especially given 
Havisham's violent desire for revenge against her fiancé in 
stanza 1. In a sense, this unanswerable question works to 
highlight how, although she has certainly been wronged and 
betrayed, Havisham, too, is responsible for her own difficult life. 
She has let her heartbreak alter who she is entirely; this is 
apparent when she refers to her own reflection as "her" 
implying that she sees the woman in the mirror as a person 
distinct from herself, a total stranger. 


However, Havisham soon remembers her anger toward her 
flancé, referencing "Puce curses that are sounds not words." 
Here, "Puce" refers to a deep, red or purplish brown, almost like 
the color of blood or a bruise, and thus conveys the angry and 
violent content of Havisham’s "curses" Meanwhile, the detail 
that these "curses" emerge as "sounds" rather than "words" 
functions much like the "cawing" in line 6; Havisham's grief is so 
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profound that she can't possibly express it in normal, human 


speech. 


LINES 10-12 


Some nights better, ... 
... suddenly bite awake. 


suffering 


Havisham 


in dreams: "Some nights be 


body over me." That "lost body" refer 
Havisham's former flancé. Her description of her 


describes how she finds momentary re 
tter,’ she says, "the lost 


S, presumab 
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ief from her 


y, to that of 
tongue in his 


‘mouth; "ear," and "down" feels distinctly erotic, illustrating 
how she misses physical contact with her beloved. The word 
"bite" which Havisham uses to describe her abrupt waking 
from these dreams, also carries a sexual connotation, as well as 
a violent one. In this way, the poem again depicts the mixture of 
tenderness and anger Havisham feels toward the man who 
abandoned her. 


However, it's important to note Havisham's use of vague 
modifiers like "the" and "its" in this section of the poem: she 
refers to "the lost body" rather than "his lost body," and so 
forth. This lack of specificity allows the figure she describes to 
carry multiple meanings; while it certainly represents her ex- 
fiancé, it could also represent a part of Havisham's own identity, 
one from which she feels detached, much like her reflection in 
the mirror. In this way, her dreams offer her relief not only 
because they reunite her with her lost love, but also with her 
lost sense of self. 


ndeed, the "fluent" tongue of which Havisham dreams 
contrasts with her real-life "cawing" and wordless "sounds." In 
this way, the poem shows how being with the man she loves 
also allows Havisham to feel more like herself, no longer divided 
and dehumanized. 


LINES 12-14 


Love's... 
.. a wedding cake. 


Havisham recalls images from her wedding day. She describes 
her face as "Love's hate behind a white veil." The phrase "Love's 
hate" implies her former fiancé's disdain for her. Havisham's 
referring to her own face in terms of his perspective highlights 
the strength of his influence on her sense of self. "Love's hate" 
also acts as an oxymoron; the juxtaposition of these opposite 
words mirrors Havisham's conflicting feelings of sorrow and 
rage. 


Havisham goes on to describe "a red balloon bursting in my 
face." A balloon is typically a celebratory image; however, its 
bursting" in Havisham's "face" with a loud, disruptive "Bang" 
mirrors how Havisham's wedding day, which should have been 
a joyous occasion, erupted into chaos and unhappiness when 
her groom abandoned her. The balloon's angry "red" color, 
meanwhile, contrasts Havisham's pure "white veil," symbolizing 
how her fiancé's betrayal replaced her youthful innocence with 
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bitter rage. The alliteration of /b/ sounds in "balloon," 
"bursting, and "Bang" is fittingly harsh and piercing, much like 
the sound of a popped balloon. 


Next, Havisham claims, "| stabbed at a wedding cake." This 
image comically evokes the trope of sad, tearful women 
indulging in sweets after a breakup. However, "stabbed" is also 
a distinctly violent action and thus feels paradoxical when 
paired with the festive, romantic "wedding cake." In this way, 
the poem once again draws attention to Havisham's conflicting 
emotions; she feels at once sorrowful and enraged by her 
flancé's abandonment. 


LINES 15-16 


Give mea... 
... heart that b-b-b-breaks. 


Inthe poem's menacing final couplet, Havisham issues an eerie 
command: "Give me a male corpse for a long slow honeymoon." 
A "male corpse,’ or a man's dead body, calls to mind her wish in 
stanza 1 for her ex-flancé's death. A "honeymoon," by contrast, 
is a romantic vacation for newlyweds. The poem thus again 
implies that Havisham desires both violent vengeance and 
romantic reconnection with her former lover. Her description 
of this honeymoon as "long" and "slow;' meanwhile, suggests 
that perhaps she wishes to decay alongside her lover's corpse, 
so that she can be reunited with him, at last, in death. 


That said, the phrase "a male corpse" is vague, much like the 
nonspecific "the body" (rather than "his body") in the previous 
stanza. Again, Havisham doesn't directly specify that she wants 
her flancé's body, in particular. In this way, the poem hints that 
she sees all men as responsible for her sorrow. (This is certainly 
true in Great Expectations, in which Dickens describes how Miss 
Havisham seeks retribution for her difficult life by training her 
adopted daughter to break men's hearts.) 


The poem's final line, meanwhile, conjures the disturbing image 
of Havisham breaking apart the body of the "male corpse." This 
anery, violent desire is countered by repeated /b/ sounds in "b- 
b-b-breaks" which sonically mimic the way a person stutters 
when trying to speak through tears. Thus, once again, the poem 
depicts how Havisham feels both sorrowful and furious at 
once; the former emotion makes her want to reunite with her 
lover, while the latter makes her want to murder him. 
Havisham's assertion that not only the heart breaks also draws 
attention to how she feels disconnected from her own identity. 
Being abandoned at the altar not only broke her heart, but also 
fractured her mind, spirit, and overall sense of self. 
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£3 SYMBOLS 


GREEN 


Inthe poem's first stanza, Havisham describes 

praying for her former fiancé's death "so hard / I've 
dark green pebbles for eyes." In literature, the color green often 
symbolizes jealousy. Think, for example, of the famous idioms 
"green with envy" or "green-eyed monster.’ By describing her 
eyes as "green pebbles,” Havisham suggests that heartbreak 
has made her a hard-hearted, bitter, envious person. Indeed, in 
Charles Dickens's novel Great Expectations, the character's 
intense, grief-driven desire for revenge pushes her to conspire 
against the romantic happiness of others—especially that of 
men. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Line 3: “I've dark green pebbles for eyes,” 


A 


=" 


THE WEDDING DRESS 


Despite having been jilted at the altar many years 
ago, Havisham refuses to remove her wedding dress. 
She even describes herself "trembling" before her "wardrobe" 
(a kind of standing closet) at the thought of changing clothes. 
Her refusal to remove her dress and her anxiety before her 
closet symbolize Havisham's reluctance to let go of the past 
and her fear of moving on. 


Havisham also describes the gown "yellowing." Because the 
white color of wedding dresses symbolizes purity, this detail 
implies that Havisham's youthful innocence has been tarnished 
by heartbreak. The dress's fading color also parallels how Miss 
Havisham has aged and decayed, both physically and spiritually, 
since her flancé abandoned her. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 6-7: “the dress / yellowing, trembling if | open the 
wardrobe;” 
e Line 13: “a white veil,” 


THE RED BALLOON 


Inthe poem's final stanza, Havisham recalls "a red 

balloon bursting / in my face" on her ill-fated wedding 
day. A balloon is typically a symbol of festivity and celebration. 
Here, however, the balloon's disruptive "bursting" mirrors how 
Havisham's wedding day—which should have been a joyous 
occasion—became a sudden, shocking tragedy when her fiancé 
failed to show up. In other words, Havisham's hopes and 
dreams were like a bright balloon in which her lover's 
abandonment popped. The balloon's red color, meanwhile, 
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contrasts with Havisham's "white veil"; red is often associated 
with anger, while white is tied to purity. In this way, the balloon 
shows how heartbreak replaced Havisham's innocent 
happiness with vengeful rage. 


Where this symbol appears in the poem: 


e Lines 13-14: “a red balloon bursting / in my face” 


X POETIC DEVICES 
ALLITERATION 


Throughout "Havisham, alliteration creates sounds that help 
convey the speaker's dramatic emotions and affect the poem's 
tone. Take, for example, the poem's opening phrase: "Beloved 
sweetheart bastard." Here, Havisham expresses both strong 
affection and strong hatred toward the man who abandoned 
her at the altar. The repetition of explosive /b/ sounds in 
"Beloved" and "bastard" mirrors the intensity of these 
conflicting emotions. 


Alliterative /b/ sounds appear again in lines 12-14, in which 
Havisham describes her ill-fated wedding day: "Love's // hate 
behind a white veil; a red balloon bursting / in my face. Bang." 
The "balloon" should be a symbol of celebration; its bursting, 
then, mirrors how Miss Havisham's happiness at being married 
is abruptly spoiled by the absence of her groom. The poem 
mimics this sudden disruption through sound: the repeated /b/ 
sounds are harsh and piercing, much like the popping of a 
balloon. 


Inline 5, meanwhile, the alliteration of /s/ sounds produces a 
sibilant effect: "Spinster. | stink and remember.’ When read 
aloud, it sounds as though Havisham spitefully hisses these 
words, which feels appropriate for such an embittered, cynical 
statement spoken by a lonely old woman. The biting /t/ 
consonance here ("Spinster,' "stink") and sharp /p/ and /k/ 
sounds add to the phrase's bitter, caustic feel. 


Where Alliteration appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “Beloved, “bastard” 

e Line 5: “Spinster?’ “stink” 

e Line 13: “behind? “balloon, “bursting” 
e Line 14: “Bang” 


ENJAMBMENT 


Throughout "Havisham,' Duffy uses enjambed lines to place 
emphasis on certain words. Take, for example, lines 6-7, in 
which Havisham describes "the dress / yellowing.” Here, 
enjambment draws attention to the word "yellowing." This 
highlights how much both the dress and Miss Havisham, 
herself, have aged and decayed since she was abandoned at the 
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altar so many years ago. 


In lines 12 and 13, meanwhile, enjambment across stanzas 
separates the oxymoron "Love's // hate." This allows both 
words—'Love's" and "hate"—to stand independent of one 
another, and thereby highlights how Havisham feels both 
emotions at once; she admires and despises the man who 
abandoned her. 


Elsewhere in the poem, enjambment allows phrases to carry 
multiple meanings. In the opening two lines, for example, 
Havisham claims, "Not a day since then / | haven't wished him 
dead." Because line 1 is enjambed, the phrase "I haven't wished 
him dead" stands on its own. In this way, the poem subtly shows 
how even within her angry desire for revenge, Havisham 
harbors a lingering tenderness toward her former lover. 


Finally, Duffy uses enjambment to speed up the poem's pace. 
Take lines 11-12: 


my fluent tongue in its mouth in its ear 
then down till | suddenly bite awake [...] 


The lack of punctuation at the end of line 11 allows the poem to 
tumble quickly forward so that its pace matches the passionate 
frenzy of the speaker's erotic dream. 


Where Enjambment appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “then /|” 

e Lines 2-3: “it /so” 

e Lines 5-6: “days / in” 

e Lines 6-7: “dress / yellowing,” 
e Lines 8-9: “this / to” 

e Lines 11-12: “ear / then” 

e Lines 12-13: “Love's / hate” 

e Lines 13-14: “bursting / in” 


ONOMATOPOEIA 


In "Havisham,’ onomatopoeias make the poem more dramatic 
and intense by bringing the speaker's agony to life. Take, for 
example, lines 5 and 6, in which Havisham describes herself 
crying after being jilted at the altar: "Whole days / in bed 
cawing Nooooo at the wall." Here, the word "cawing" mimics 
the loud cry of a crow, thus allowing the reader to imagine the 
impassioned, almost inhuman noise Miss Havisham makes to 
express her grief. And while the word "no" isn't an 
onomatopoeia in and of itself, the extra "O"s in "Nooooo" make 
the word sound like a wail or moan. 


eanwhile, in line 14, the poem uses the onomatopeia "Bang" 
to describe the noise a bursting balloon makes. This word, with 
its harsh, explosive sound, perfectly encompasses the 
disruptive shock Miss Havisham felt on her wedding day when 
her groom abandoned her. 


Finally, in the poem's final line—"Don't think it's only the heart 
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that b-b-b-breaks"—repeated /b/ sounds make the ordinary 
word "breaks" function like an onomatopoeia that mimics the 
sound of someone stuttering through sobs. In this way, the 
poem shows that even as Miss Havisham utters what's meant 
to be a threatening statement, she cries, thus highlighting her 
intense, conflicting emotional response to heartbreak. 


Where Onomatopoeia appears in the poem: 


e Line 6: “cawing,’ “ Nooooo” 
e Line 14: “Bang” 
e Line 16: “b-b-b-breaks” 


OXYMORON 


Throughout "Havisham," oxymorons express Havisham's 
intense, conflicting emotions. Although she hates the man who 
abandoned her at the altar and wishes for his death, she also 
oves him and longs for his return. In the poem's opening line, 
she refers to this former lover as "Beloved sweetheart bastard." 
The words "Beloved" and "sweetheart" are positive and 
romantic, while "bastard" is a derogatory word for a despicable 
person. The combination of these contrasting terms shows how 
Havisham feels both enraged and tender toward her ex-flancé 
at the same time. 


In lines 12-13, meanwhile, Havisham uses the oxymoron 
"Love's // hate" to describe her face on her wedding day. This 
tragic phrase implies that while her groom was the object of her 
adoration, she was the object of his disdain. "Love's // hate" also 
demonstrates how such opposite emotions and love and hatred 
can coexist, as they do within Havisham's mind and heart. 


While not true oxymorons, the poem's juxtapositions in the 
final stanza serve a similar purpose. Take the phrase "I stabbed 
at a wedding cake" in line 14: stabbing is a violent action, while 
a wedding cake represents love and unity. Likewise, there's 
Havisham's request for "a male corpse for a long slow 
honeymoon" in line 15: a "corpse" connotes death and 
destruction while a "honeymoon" is typically associated with 
romance and reproduction. In this way, the poem shows how 
Havisham's lingering romantic feelings toward her former lover 
coexist with a violent, vengeful desire to cause him harm. 


Where Oxymoron appears in the poem: 


e Line 1: “Beloved sweetheart bastard.” 
e Lines 12-13: “Love's / hate” 


METAPHOR 


"Havisham' features a handful of evocative metaphors that 
help the speaker express how she feels deeply changed by grief. 
First, she describes praying for the death of the man who 
abandoned her at the altar "so hard I've dark green pebbles for 
eyes, / ropes on the back of my hands | could strangle with." By 
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comparing her eyes to stones, Miss Havisham expresses their 
cold, hard lifelessness. Their green color, meanwhile, may 
symbolize envy. Additionally, since stones are inanimate and 
blind, this metaphor implies that Havisham's grief and desire 
for revenge have reduced her ability to clearly see and 
understand the world around her. 


By comparing the veins on the back of her hands to rope, 
meanwhile, Havisham highlights how grief has aged her, yet 
also given her a violent, brutal strength. More generally, by 
comparing her body parts to objects, Havisham shows how 
hardship has altered her and made her feel nearly inhuman. 


n line 9, meanwhile, Havisham refers to "Puce curses." Here, 
"Puce," a deep red color, metaphorically describes the anger 
and violence of the "curses" Miss Havisham directs at her ex- 
fiancé. Finally, in line 12, Miss Havisham compares jerking 
awake from a dream to a "bite," a metaphor which highlights the 
violence of the transition from a blissful fantasy into reality's 
harsh truth. 


Where Metaphor appears in the poem: 


e Lines 3-4: “I've dark green pebbles for eyes, / ropes on 
the back of my hands | could strangle with.’ 

e Line 9: “Puce curses” 

e Line 12: “| suddenly bite awake” 


E VOCABULARY 


Bastard (Line 1) - A derogatory name for an unpleasant, 
despicable person. The phrase "beloved sweetheart bastard" is 
thus an oxymoron that helps to convey the speaker's conflicting 
emotions in her grief and heartache. 


Spinster (Line 5) - An unmarried woman, particularly one who 
is past the age at which women are typically married. 


Cawing (Lines 5-6) - Crying harshly like a crow. 
Wardrobe (Line 7) - A closet for storing clothes. 


Slewed (Line 8) - Turned or moved sideways, often in a violent 
or uncontrolled manner. Here, the word hints that Havisham 
has angrily tossed her mirror aside because she doesn't want to 
see her reflection—symbolically, to confront who she has 
become in her grief and rage. 


Puce (Line 9) - Having a dark red or purple-brown color. Here, 
"puce" describe the violent anger of Miss Havisham’s "curses," 


implying that they are bloody and bruising. 


Fluent (Line 11) - Able to speak easily and articulately. 
Havisham's fluency in her erotic dream contrasts with her 
inarticulate cursing and groaning in waking life. 
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FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


Like many of Carol Ann Duffy's poems, "Havisham" is a 
dramatic monologue. This means that it's spoken by a specific 
character—in this case, Miss Havisham from Charles Dickens's 
novel Great Expectations—to an unnamed listener. 


"Havisham" is made up of four quatrains, or stanzas of four 
lines each. A free verse poem, there's no regular meter or 
rhyme scheme here. Its lines are roughly the same length, 
granting the poem a somewhat uniform appearance on th 
page. However, because the poem doesn't stick to the 
conventions of any traditional form (such as a sonnet, limerick, 
or villanelle), its tone remains intimate and conversational. This 
feels fitting for a personal, first-person account of heartbreak. 


METER 


"Havisham" doesn't follow any particular meter. Instead, the 
poem is written in free verse, meaning it uses an unpredictable 
pattern of stressed and unstressed syllables, not unlike natural, 
everyday speech. This makes the poem feel more intimate, 
which is fitting given that it's a dramatic monologue: a first- 
person address spoken by a specific character (here, Miss 
Havisham) to an unnamed listener. 


RHYME SCHEME 


"Havisham" doesn't have a regular rhyme scheme. This allows 
the poem to feel more natural and conversational, which makes 
sense considering it's an intimate speech about hardship and 
heartbreak. 


That being said, the poem does contain a few moments of slant 
rhyme. For example, the second and third lines of stanzas 1, 3, 
and 4 contain slant end rhymes: "it" in line 2 rhymes with "with" 
in line 4; "dress" in line 6 rhymes with "this" in line 8; and "cake" 
in line 14 rhymes with "b-b-b-breaks" in line 16. These slant 
rhymes give the poem a musical sound and create a sense of 
closure at the end of their respective stanzas. 


Inline 5, meanwhile, "Spinster" creates a slant rhyme with 
"remember." In this instance, rhyme draws attention to the 
relationship between words; being a "Spinster," or an 
unmarried woman, has directly caused Miss Havisham to waste 
her life away, lost in memories of the past. 


1 SPEAKER 


"Havisham" is spoken from the perspective of Miss Havisham, a 
character from Charles Dickens's Great Expectations. Here, 
Duffy drops the "Miss"—perhaps to emphasize how different 
the character is from the young woman she once was. 


Havisham is an embittered, wealthy spinster who was 
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abandoned at the altar during her youth and spends her 
adulthood seeking revenge against men, whom she sees as the 
source of her suffering. For example, she schemes for the 
novel's protagonist, Pip, to fall in love with her adopted 
daughter, Estella, merely so that she can break his heart. 


In Duffy's poem, Havisham describes the details of her 
heartbreak, as well as her complex feelings toward the man 
who abandoned her. In the poem's opening stanza, she 
expresses an open desire for revenge, claiming she wishes and 
prays for her ex-flancé's death. 


However, in stanza 2, Havisham reveals that this rage coexists 
with deep sorrow; she describes crying in bed and refusing to 
remove her wedding dress, a heartbreaking detail that shows 
how even as she wishes for her lover's death, she also longs for 
his return. Indeed, in stanza 3, Havisham reveals that on 
'better" nights, she dreams that her beloved is in bed with her. 


n the poem's final stanza, Havisham expresses, again, her 
complex desire for both revenge against and reunion with the 
man who betrayed her. "Give me a male corpse for a long slow 
honeymoon" she commands, implying that she wants her ex- 
flancé dead, yet also wishes to be intimate with him again. In 
the final line, Havisham claims it's not "only the heart that b-b- 
b-breaks." This statement threatens violence, but also betrays a 
stuttering, tearful sorrow. Indeed, Havisham longs to "break" 
her former lover, while also recognizing the many 
ways—emotionally, physically, and mentally—in which his 
absence has broken her. 


N SETTING 


In Great Expectations, Miss Havisham shuts herself in her 
decaying English mansion, Satis House, after being abandoned 
at the altar. Duffy's "Havisham" also appears to take place 
within the walls of this rotting building. For example, Havisham 
describes spending "Whole days in bed" "trembling" before her 
"wardrobe," and looking at her reflection in a "slewed mirror” 
The poem's setting feels stifling, helping to illustrate just how 
lonely and dismal Havisham's loveless life has become. 


Additionally, Great Expectations takes place in the early to 
mid-19th century, a time period Duffy's poem appears to share 
based on its use of dated words like "Spinster" and "bastard." 


© CONTEXT 
LITERARY CONTEXT 


Carol Ann Duffy is an award-winning Scottish poet and 
playwright who served as the United Kingdom's first female 
poet laureate from 2009 to 2019. In her fondness for dramatic 
monologues, Duffy follows in the footsteps of writers like 
Robert Browning and T. S. Eliot. Duffy has also credited the 
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work of Confessionalist poet Sylvia Plath with inspiring her to 
write poems about women's interior lives. In turn, she has 
influenced and supported the careers of female writers like 
Alice Oswald, Kate Clanchy, and Jeanette Winterson. 


"Havisham" was published in Duffy's awarded 1993 collection 
Mean Time. In this book, Duffy explores nostalgia and romance; 
other notable love poems from the collection include 
"Valentine" and "Mean Time," from which the collection takes 
its title. 


"Havisham" is spoken from the perspective of Miss Havisham, a 
character from Charles Dickens's 1861 novel Great 
Expectations. Miss Havisham is an eccentric, wealthy spinster 
who was abandoned at the altar during her youth. She spends 
her adulthood seeking vicarious revenge for her suffering by 
training her adopted daughter, Estella, to break the hearts of 
men, including the novel's protagonist, Pip. Secluded in the 
darkness of her decaying mansion and refusing to remove her 
wedding gown, Miss Havisham is widely considered one of 
Dickens's most Gothic characters. Duffy embraces this by 
highlighting Miss Havisham's feelings of self-alienation and her 
erotic yet violent desires. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


Carol Ann Duffy was born in 1955 and grew up under the 
influence of the second-wave feminist movement of the 1960s, 
'70s, and '80s. The influence of second-wave feminism can be 
seen across Duffy's work, which often highlights the interior 
ives and perspectives of women living within male-dominated 
societies. In "Havisham,' for example, Duffy portrays the 
innermost thoughts and feelings of awoman who has lost not 
only her happiness but also, to a certain extent, her social status 
because of a failed marriage. 


Additionally, "Havisham" was written during the 1990s, a time 
period when, under the leadership of Margaret Thatcher, the 
UK saw arise in moral conservatism and Victorian-era values. 
In particular, this era emphasized the importance of the nuclear 
family—a married man and woman with children—as the 
foundation of a strong, productive society. By referencing a 
character from Great Expectations (a Victorian novel) whose life 
and identity are essentially corrupted by the rigid institution of 
marriage, Duffy (an openly queer poet) reminds readers of the 
dangers of romanticizing such archaic, patriarchal, 
heteronormative ideals. 


MORE RESOURCES 


EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e Carol Ann Duffy's Biography — Learn more about the 
poet's life and work from this brief biography, courtesy of 
the Poetry Foundation. 
(https://www.poetryfoundation.org/poets/carol-ann- 
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duffy) 


e The Poem in Performance — Watch a dramatic reading of 


"Havisham." (https://youtu.be/ 
PiOAHc7TQGE?si=i5V74VM4PEmzDYpT) 


e An Illustrated Edition of Great Expectations — View 
American artist John McLenan's renderings of Miss 
Havisham for an 1861 illustrated edition of Great 
Expectations, courtesy of the British Library. 
(https://www.bl.uk/collection-items/great-expectations- 


illustrated-by-john-mclenan) 


e An Interview with the Poet — Watch Carol Ann Duffy 
respond to her appointment as the UK's first woman 
poet laureate in this 2009 interview with The Guardian. 
(https://youtu.be/ 
wnt5p1DGD9U?si=MYs7A7-UcnHVn to) 


LITCHARTS ON OTHER CAROL ANN DUFFY 
POEMS 
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